Dibrell

DIBRELL, GEORGE GIBBS (Apr. 12,1822-
May 6, 1888), merchant, planter, politician, sol-
dier, industrialist, was descended from Dr. Chris-
topher Du Brey, a French Huguenot, who settled
with a colony of refugees on the James River in
Virginia fifteen years after the revocation of the
Edict of Nantes. His son Charles was a patriot
soldier in the American Revolution, and the son
of this Charles, whose name was Anthony, mi-
grated from Virginia to Kentucky where he mar-
ried Mildred Carter, who was also from Vir-
ginia. In the meantime, the name Du Brey had
been changed to DeBrill and finally to Dibrell.
In 1811 Anthony moved his family to White
County, Term., and settled in the little town of
Sparta, where he became successful as a mer-
chant and presently rose to be a man of some po-
litical importance. Here his son George Gibbs
was born. The boy helped his father on the farm
and attended the local school. When he was fif-
teen years old he drove a herd of cattle to mar-
ket in Virginia, a difficult and responsible job for
a lad of his age. During the next year he went
for one term to the East Tennessee College at
Knoxville. The following year his father was a
candidate for Congress and George managed the
farm during his absence. The elder Dibrell about
this time lost much of his property by indorsing
notes for friends, and it became necessary for his
son to shift for himself. His career began in
1840 when, at the age of eighteen, he was elected
clerk of the branch of the Bank of Tennessee
which had been established at Sparta. He served
in this capacity until 1846, and later acted for
some years as clerk of the court of White
County.

In 1842, at the age of twenty, he married Mary
E. Leftwich, whose father also was a merchant
of Sparta and a native of Virginia. Four years
later, he severed his connection with the Bank of
Tennessee and went into business as a merchant.
His first venture proved decidedly profitable, and
from this time until the outbreak of the Civil War
he continued in business on his own account He
followed his father in his loyalty to the Whig
party, and followed his party in its opposition to
secession. He let it be known, however, that, in
case of a conflict, his sympathies were with the
South. Accordingly upon the outbreak of hos-
tilities, he volunteered as a private in the Con-
federate service, and on Aug. 10, 1861, he was
elected lieutenant-colonel of his regiment. He
served in Tennessee and Kentucky tinder Gen.
Zollicoffer, but when the army was reorganized
at Corinth he was not reflected as lieutenant-
jcoloneL He thereupon repaired to Richmond to
obtain authority to raise a body of cavalry. Re-
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turning to his home at Sparta, he organized the
8th Tennessee Cavalry Regiment, behind the
Federal lines, as a body of independent partisan
rangers; but he joined Gen. Forrest at Murf rees-
boro and his troops were mustered into the ser-
vice as regular cavalry, with Dibrell as colonel
of the regiment After this time he saw much
service under Forrest. On the death of Col.
Starnes, he was given command (July i, 1863)
of Forrest's "Old Brigade" and continued in
command of that organization until the end of
the war, being raised to the rank of brigadier-
general in July 1864. After having taken part in
the battle of Chickamauga, this brigade was de-
tached from Forrest's command and ordered to
join Joseph E. Johnston at Dalton, Ga. It took
part in the retreat to Atlanta, and later in the re-
treat through South and North Carolina. On
reaching Raleigh, it was ordered to join Jeffer-
son Davis at Greensboro, from which point it ac-
companied him to Washington, Ga., where the
military force was disbanded. DibrelTs Ten-
nessee regiment marched home in a body. Debts
and desolation awaited them, but Dibrell himself
soon restored his fortunes. In 1865 he again em-
barked in the mercantile business. His friends
aided him, and he prospered as before the war.
In 1870 he took part in the convention which
drew up the new constitution of the state, and in
1874 he was elected to Congress. For ten years
he served diligently in the House of Representa-
tives, and retired voluntarily in 1884.

In the meantime, he had ceased to be a mer-
chant and had become a financier. In 1866 the
legislature revived the charter of the Southwest-
era Railroad, which was to connect Sparta with
the Nashville-Chattanooga road at Tullahoma
(Acts of the State of Tennessee, 1865-66, p. 295).
He was immediately made a director of this com-
pany, and in 1869 he became its president The
road was completed tinder his direction and a
branch was built to the Bon Air coal mines,
where fifteen thousand acres of his land had
served as the nucleus around which he had or-
ganized a successful mining company (Scrap-
boo^, clippings on county history, sketch of
White County, in Tennessee State Library). His
last years were spent in the quiet of his Sparta
home, where he died in 1888.

[The best account is that in Sketches of Prominent
Tennesseans (1888), ed. by W. S. Speer; another is in
the Goodspeed Publishing: Company's Hist, of Tenn.t

White County Suppl. (1887). Afl other sketches appear
to be based upon these two. There is a detailed account
of the operations of the 8th Tenn. Cavalry written by
Dibrell himself and published in J. B. Lindsley, The Mil-
itary Annals of Tenn., Confederate (1886) J T. P. A.

DICK, ELISHA CULLEN (Mar. 15, 1762-
Sept. 22,1825), physician, the son of Archibald
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